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ABSTRACT. : e) | 
In this speech, the author considers how the 
authority dimension of school- organization may be related to. 
S ate lack of attention to long-range goals and to some of their 
motivational problems in the classroom. First, the“author reviews how 
the distinction between atnres run and long-run, returns is similar to 
miliar distinctions made by organizational theorists concerned: with 
, control mechanisms and by educational psychologists interested in 
types“of student “motivation. Second, he describes, two orgahizationa] 
routes ‘to activate long-range goals as a source of control or 
motivation: recruitment or selection and socialization. He reviews 
the arguments that most schools are at.a great disadvantage compared 
to other ‘types: of organizations in appealing to long-range goals. 
Third, he offers~some ideas on how variations, in the schools! 
authority structure may be related to the strengthening of. long-range 
goals as a source of styd ent, motivation for learning activities. He 


uses’ some. recent’ evidence from school surveys to argue that the types 


of academic choices provided*to students may be-an important: ; 
organizational feature to.mak@é.students less influenced by immediate 
responses. "from peers and_more “attentive to information ‘about the 
‘long-range outcomes. oftheir Bene Ets (Author /IRT) , 
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theorists assume that student motivation depends , 


‘ 


James M. McPartland,y 


~ Thé classroom incentive 


. 


. ; . 
mainly on the immedjate returns that the students receive for their behawior. 
. ° . ‘ - i 

j 


These theorists bgek to increase student motivation to work hard at learning 


~ €D141933 


tasks by arranging a responsfve envirohment that will regularly’ recognize ard 


. 


reward student effort in mastering the learning assignments. Some,of the most 


interesting work- in’ this area seeks to deal with the powerful informal peer 
‘ i 


incentives that exist in the classroom, and to come to terms with the diffi- ; | 


culty of de fining evaluation criteria to make fmuequent rewards accessible to 


Students at different ability levels. This work considers variations. in the 


. ‘ . 
ef { i 


“task and reward structures of’ the school to produce a more successful organi- 
( od is * . 

zational use of the immediate returns of student behavior. My assignment for - 
“ 5 .o- : ' ‘ ‘ 

this symposium is to consider alternative organizational reforms of schools 


~ that may appeal to different motivational sources other than immediate rewards, 


and to comment on their applicability to typical public school populations. 
« 


“A quite different set’ of organizational factors may come¥ into /play‘ when 
q : 8 


6 Fi . , 
you consider long-run returns rather than immediate rewards as a source Pee 


! a4 


student motivation to work hard in schoél. Several researchers have’ emphasized 


the importance of ldng range returns as a source of studdat motivation, and 
? 


"how schools may be at a great disadvantage compared .to other. types of organiza- 


tions in appealing to this source. 


to 


‘@__ Some researchers have seen the lack of connection between learning assign- 
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ments arid later life goals as the cause of poor ‘student adjustment to schools. 
‘Stinchcombe fires? cites the poor "articulatiog" between some students! career pe ees 
goals ade chete perception of the sunebiie } oer os asa findanental source 
of student rebellion in high schools.. Others have noted the poor appreciation 
| | ay at | F =" 
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hy many students of the long-run consequences of their actions in school, 


| causing students to see little need to concentrate on school assignments 


. . . a) a 
knowledge and activity on the ‘part of many students concerning the outcomes 
F ~ . . 4 - 


(Boocock and Coleman, Bhs, To partially address these problems, some have: 


. 


. called ' for the seonmanien of fiebuiebyon around clusters of sckapetionalty 


i 
relevant estipecenates (e.8. Levitan, Mangum and Heveheli: 1972), or the re- 


‘ 


quirement of experiences in real ‘career situations as part of schooling (PSAC ; 


1973), or the use of social simulation techniques in schools (Boocock, 1972). 


7 i 
Most junior or senior high school students give little serious thought 


to their long range plans, or to how what they learn in school may be of use * 
. ¢ ‘ 


to them in the future. “ALi recent evidence points to lack of realjstic 


which immediately’ follow high school: continuation of schooling in college 
‘ : 2 : 
or getting a full-time job. We repeatedly find that the proportion of stydents 


‘ 


who report that they ‘will continue their education beyond high school sieedadty 

the number who will actually go én (e.g. Coleman, et al, 1966). Moreover, | 7 4 
very few stydents report activities to gain information about particular 

colleges ae entrance requirements much be fore the senior seak whan 
college applications are dues Indeed, some have argued that students come 


to follow a "policy of noncommitment" to long range goals that deprives them 


pe dye ee 


of any "criteria to assess the meaning of their current experiences" (Rhea, 


, 1970). 


“e 


In this presentation, I will consider how the authority dimension of 
school organization may be related to students' lack of attention to long-range 


goals and to some of their ‘motivational problems in the classroom. 

-_-__-__-ot co --------- oO Ht 

Re In one study, while 61 percent of twelfth gradérs had “written or talked 
to a college official about going to his college", only 31 percent. of 
eleventh graders had-done so. The comparable twelfth-eleventh grade per- 
centiges for "talked in detail to a school counselor about specific col- 
leges" were '58 percent and 32 percent; and for "talked in detail to tea- 
chers about specific colleges" were 45 percent and 28 percent, “(McPart land, 


» » McDill et ‘al., 1971). In another study (Epstein and McPartland, 1975), 


- 


one third or less of eighth graders had decided on what courses they would 
take the next year in high school, and ha f had not decided what curriculum 
or program to follow in high school. 


gt ae . 
First, I will review how the distinction between short run and long run 


~ 


returns ,i8 similar to familiar distinctions made by ail aaa theorists 
- *» ’ 


oncerned witty control mechanisms and by educational peycholdntats interested 


| ' 
} 


in types of ‘student motivation. : j 
y ow : ; -f ' 
A Second, I,will describe two organizational routes to activate long range 


goals as a> source of control or motivation: recruitment or selection, and 
socialization. I will review the arguments that most schools are at a great 


disadvantage compared to other types of organizations in appealing to long_ 


range goals. 


. . 


2 third, 3 wiJl’ offer some ideas on how variations in the sonoole* BERGE 


structure may be related to ans “strengthening of Long range goals as a source 
of student motivation Pe ee activities. Some recent evidence from: 
’ \ { { ' 


school surveys will be presented to argue that the types of academic choices 


® 
e. 


provided to students may be an important organizational feature to make 
students less influenced by immediate responses from peers, and more attentive 


i : 
to information about the long range outcomes of their school work. I will 


make the connection between these survey findings and the results of Melvin 


Seeman's studies on locus of control and social learning. 
\ : 1° ; 
\ , : 4 
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The distinction between short- angi long-run returns in organizational and meede 


vational theories 
Educational and organizational theorists have made distinctions about types 
of motivation and mechanisms of re that use ibrevait terms but have 
important similarities to the distinction between short- and long-run returns. 
Three *alternative sources of student motivation have been outlined by these 
, cheortata, wifi ch can be .linked to three Apeeu of organizational control mech-= 


anisms, and to short- or long-run returns, Educational theorjsts have discussed 


extrinsic, intrinsic and internal motivation (e.g. Bruner, 1968; Scott, 1971) 


‘ 


; + 
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' distinctions between authoritative and.participative organization), 
. é c ‘ ’ \ . 


“Extrinsic motivation finds its source in thg~tmmediate rewards or punish- ‘ 


ments that can be expected from authorities oy/peers for particular behaviors. 


These are the formal and informal reinforcerg that fo}low soon-after a student's 

actions, Organizations appeal to ghhese motivational sources when they use 
a he a 

remunerative control based on the manipulation of material resourd¢es or 


rewards ‘and when. they use coercive control: based on: the application or threat 


of sanctions and restrictions, 


‘qe ‘ 


Intrinsic motivation esis from inherent features of thesimmediate task. 
Some ceyenerouiete believe that certain tasks can be rewarding in themselves 
even though there may be no rewards from others that follow the particular 
behavior epvunent; 1968; Day et al. . 1971; Hunt, 1971). Some bbe Lieve’ ‘that 
this is me re Ly a habit of conditioned BEBLODEE that carries over from an 
earlier history of being rewarded for' similar behavior, while others hold 


9 
that human beings find particular task features appealing, cull as novelty, 


social contafts, spontaneity, uncertainly and\change, or simply the 
. successful completion of a job that requires some competence (e.g. Inbar and 
Stoll, 1970; Bruner, 1968; 113-128; also see Avila and Purkey, 1966). The 
motivational source is seen to be inherent in the type of task, so that 
intrinsically satisfying tacks could theoretically exist under various authority 


; 2 ; 
or control. structures in an organization. But the rewards are immediate: 


they’derive from the task activity itself. 
in 


. 


* slaunex (1964) -and* Likelrt (1961) would probably maintain that intrinsically 
satisfying tasks are moré likely to-develop where authoritative control or 
supervision is not severe and-su Ord igate latitude or participation is permitted, 


¢ ‘ 


\ 


Internal motivation is distinguished from the other types in that it 


depends ineither upon immediate returns fram authorities or peers nor upon 


“‘~ - 


immediate dattebaattons from the task itself. A person who is capable of 
ignoring pests rewards must have some compensating rewards or overriding | 
standards to ‘aobivate his or her actions. In ‘simplest terns, theBe compen- : ei 
errr inducements can be described as future or long-range returns for which 
immediate behavior has, some instrumental” meaning. 3 When an organization's ~ 


aie goals are also fipixtagh Aneta goals. of its individual members, 
ye ; : 


organizational theorists speak of "normative control," - this idéal situa- oN 


tion, an organization does not have to establish elaborate supervisory and 


immediate incentive Syatems: to control or motivate its end because it 
‘can depend .on the shared goals to ae Were produce the desired behaviors. 
Let's consider how the structure of public schools may be related to 


possibilities for normative control and motivation from long-term rewards. 


Two organizational methods -for using - 
long-run incentives 


‘ 


“Organizations can appeal to the long-run interests of its members that 


coincide with the organization's main goals through: (1) recruitment or. 


selection, and (2) socialization processes.. They either enroll members who 


have previously develoged appropriate long-term interests and who see the 
connection between these interests and the desired behaviors in the organiza- 
tion, or they try to develop the appropriate horns and their behavioral 
"connections, Public achoahe appear to be at a great disadvantage compared to. 


“4 


many Se organizations ‘@htht ‘regard to, selection of its members, but may have 
. Ld 
some unusual inherent’ énportuntttes with regard to sogial{zation processes, 


rae) ‘ 


aK moré elaborate discussion of internal motivation would also consider 

personal standards of behavior: that are strong enough to offset most changes 

in immediate rewards.in motivating action. (See Bidwell [1972] and Scott (1971].) 
Normative control in an. organization exists in this sense when the members' 
personal standards serve to naturally guide behavior in directions that are. 
appropriate for the organization's eee 


; . ae 
. . 7 -) ° 
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A usual method that sreatientiions use to establish a membership which. 


‘ 


shares the main organizational goals is the recruitment of appropriate members 


- Cand Necéine out of misfits. If schools were able to enroll only those students 


who desired to work hard on school work, they would not have to establish 


elaborate immediate incentive systems to'control or motivate their students. 


In this ideal situation, school authorities would need only to make available 


“appropriate instructional opportunities, and then simply get out of the way so 
5 “N 


students could follow their own drive to learn. While some selective schools 


‘and colleges may be able to enroll such self-motivated student Bases 


The recognition that compulsory 


_ obviously public schools are ‘not so fortunate, - 


school attendance laws prevent serious motivation and control neobtaae: for 


e 


schools lies behind many suggestions to change promotion or graduation require- 


v 


ments or to provide new alternatives for students to receive their schooling 


(See Spady, 1977, on Compentency Baséd Education, and PSAC, 1973 on schooling 
alternatives), We need research to learn whether student motivation is affected 
by schools that use different recuritment practices (such as allowing students 
to choose amorig a number of alternative schools in the sparen” or by schools / 

’ that use different graduation requirements (such as releasing the bright but . 

bored students who can meet minimum standards of academic competence). We 


~may learn of ways that schools can 5 dial their recruitment and placement 


practices: ‘to better sak daa to those students who have deve loped clear ideas | 


| 
- | 


on the kind of school experiences they desire. 


| ARarweit (1973: 44-46) in a study of an inner city high school found that 
attendance problems were significantly less for the students who had chosen 
the school for the special (business) courses offered in the school, compared 

' to those who cited other reasons for their choice, even after controlling on 
curriculum placement of the students. Also, there are indications that atten- 
dance is better. in the vocational high schools in some cities, although this 
may be explained by the possibility that more dissatisfied students aie out 
‘early from ehese schools to get a job. : 


i: a 2-5 no Y 


' . ; 7" rs 
Given that public schools must continue to accept all students .whether 


or not they have an initial commitment to tip aohost s goals, are ‘there ways’ 


- 4 


Reg of organizing gublic schools to increase the, probability that such commit- ‘ 
ments will develop over time? Again, schools ee to have particular og 


advantages for socializing Long-term ioe. and their iutiexta ban to heaeaiite 
a wy al M, 
behaviors, but they also have some unusual advantages, ae 44 ioe 


+ * i 


Secondary schools are at a disadvantage because Ne students they seek : \ 
to influence are at a stage- cin-1ife where any agreement with adult, authorities, ; , 
may be resisted. For sdolaacents, establishing their autonomy and ‘hie endures 


_ from adult control is of great importance to them (elder, 1968). The teachers 


and school authorities who may. eey to persuade them Fs the importance of the 


schools' norms can be viewed as adult agents trying fo éont inue their decunanaes 


this reason, many students will resist persuasig 
/to adopt school norms or to comp ly with schook expe tations. In addit 


the positive relationships that may be necessary $x teachers to convince 


students of the importance of the schools' goals afte unlikely as long as 


teachers must also fill the role of evaluators and.nforcers of academic 


standards (Waller, 1965; piawell, 1965; Spady,: 1979 


On the other.hand, there should be a natural all attee_ between schools' 3 


e 


and students' long range goals. A primary function of schools ts«to_ teach 


show that aeudenes want schools to help them get ahead tn life. The p , lems 


in establishing this alliance seem to be (a) that school teaches and regula- 
: sa 


tions are also meant to achieve other goals*(e.g. sorting, custody and 


administrative efficiency) which student do not always share, and (b) students 


. 


is ; 


have not developed strong long-term goals and cannot see the connection’ between 
the daily demands of classroom instruction and their own potential long-term, 


‘ 


inna 


There is ygome sividanae that each of these problems can He addressed. by i 


J S 
modi fications: in the school authority system to permit student participation \ 


in school decisions. : A 


v 


Student Participation in Governin 
Decisions and Consumer Decisions eee 


Schools can involve students at two points in-the decision-making processes. 
* a , j _ ee 
First, students may participate in the "governing decisions" bhat pie 
: " : , fs he, - 
_ the school rules and regulations and that define the specific academic or none 


? 


academic alternatives that aré available ‘for student selection. I will present 


some indirect evidence that student involvement in governing decisions ‘can . 
’ A ta pi F rr) 3 . . ‘ 


i , ' ; 
make otherwise unattractive rules and regulations more acceptable to a student 


’ gs 


a . 
population. In other ere student participation in r-dectelonensnads may 


.serve to neutralize the danertnucs: pf some school goals that students do. not 


a naturally inet 


ee Séaond: students may participate in "consumer decisions" by exercfsing ~~ 
aN : be cal ee ; ’ . 4 
: greater choice among alternative academic offerings that may be provided in’ the 
: ial, I will present some other indirect evidence to suggest that certain . 


academjc choices can get students thinking about their long-range goals and 
“ make them receptive to information about the connection between classroom 


activities and their own career or adult-goals. In othet words, participation 


de in consumer decisions may help to activate the shared long-run goals between | "4 


students and schools. In addition, we have evidence that giving students 


‘ 
‘ 


regular practice in making independent decisions builds their confidence in. 


. relying on their own personal standatds and enduring interests, 


governing authority or set of rules is affected’ ‘by the degree, to which _the 


R \ $ ‘ al + “ 


Participation \in governing ‘eatetent ™ F : gt 


\ + 
Political | petentsees sig Lone pei sued that the jegitimacy of wiieg 
* he ' 


| 
| 
| 
| 
governed feel they have some voice in deciding the rules aad leadership. > ? 
If two governing systems that are equally effective in meeting the basic 
needs of “its members, the one that has been able to establish belief in its 
baste wane wii te anne oeaiies sith fewer revolts and withdrawals, davaudiaee | 


to this view (e.g. Lipset, 1963). There\is also a-group of organizational. ° 


‘theorists who maintain that membership consultation or participation in 


setting organizational rules and précedures will command greater acceptance 


» Car . 


and compliance with the decisions (e.g. Likert, 1961). \ 
r : a) 
\ 
In a study we conducted a few years ago, we analyzed responses) from < 
AY ‘. 


3450 students in fourteen high schools tt determine the rélationship of 
truancy, vandalism, and protests with simultaneous measures of "student 


satisfaction with participation in rulemaking" and "student satisfaction with | 
' le Be 
the.existing rules themselves." These analyses, shown in Table 1, involved 


é 


statistical controls on age, sex, race, family socioeconomic. status, and «+ 


\ \ 
' 


perceived quality of school instruction, We found small but highly signifi- 
cant relationships ieputws Ae exes crhitwies toward vandalism, and 
protests with both main variables, On the average, students who were most 
datisfied with participation in rule making and with existing rules a a 
less truancy and less propensity toward saudiliaw. or protests. The emetone 
ships were stronger for satisfaction with participation than for satisfaction 


with the rules themselves. Indeed, we found a school with some of the 


, 
. ° . 


strictest rules but most student participation to be one of the best schools 


in the sample in terms of few student discipling problems. (See McPart land 


\ 
\ 


‘and Mentill, 1974), * wo ts sd 


. 
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In spite of these small positive effects, it is hard to see procedures 
for governing decisions in schools changing very much in the future or being 


“a major factor for strengthening most ake 3 commitment \to school goals. 
.@ 


. Increased student participation in school governing decisions was an 


-° idea that got most attention a few years ago, during the student demonstrat ions 


4 


in high schools and colleges, and remains of interest today mogtly among those 
concerned with the legal issues of student rights. Traditional ee 
éenictls and student’ governments have gotten a bad name, as frivolous extra-, 
cupeteutae antieiedtes that rarely deal with tesues #ore important than pep 
rallies or gchoplysecial events, and as-out lets only fpe student representa- 


- 


tives who have been carefully screened and restricted by school authorities, 


Moreover, there are real limits on how far a school can go in sharing 


\ 


authority with students on important school decisions or regulations: prin- 


“cipals still bear final responsibility for school problems, teachets have 

_ defined their own traditional peonnysiines in ‘ant Wack sontaexe, and 
students are only temporary members or-clients of a school community, most of 
whom sopeus to have little desire to seanteiiae on school sunierees or ve 
ning groups. (At the time of our study (1970), the issue of cafeteria food 


led the list of student issues, and questions of curriculum, discipline or 


grading systems evoked only minor responses, ) 


11 << 


| | : as 7% 
‘Participation in consumer decisions ‘ : ‘ 


*. 
‘ 
’ 


. 
’ 


' There may be important’ special cases, such as desegregated schools that 


wish to demonstrate racial. equity, wire new BRC ReUN EAS for student and com-_ 


‘ 6 


munity participation in school ceca decisions can _— Seal meaning. 

And it is elearly worthwhile for schools to seek more student i at to 

acheel rules and programs by involving them in the planning processes. Better 
r] : a 


governmental procedures can also symbolize that a school. expects its students 


to have autonomous opinions and exercise personal judgments, But, I believe 


a more promising area for experimentation and research lies in the opportuni- 


3\ 


ties for decision-making that individual students may make about their own 


program bf activities as students. -‘ * 


’ ’ 
\s % » 
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If schogls are to more effectively appeal to the long-range goals of 


u 


a. <3 3 i F 1 
students, they may need to direct more student, attention to career and adult 


' 


‘ goals and to persuade them that behavior in school has. important consequences 


for these goals. I will present some indirect. evidehce to argue that a 


° ‘ 
r 


part of the problem is that students are eae confronted with individual 


decisions for which information about long-term returns is televant, nor 
are they given practice in schools at developing self-reliance and responsi- 
bility for their own actions. Instead, important decisions about’ academic «. 


choices are made’ infrequently or are made for students by the program and 


course assignments from school authorities. The studént is a passive client : 


who receives the treatments that a professional has decided are appropriate. 


- Without the need to make consumer choices aboyt the school courses and experi- 


_ences to be taken, there is no reason to seek information about the potential 


consequences of school work and there is no practice at assuming independent 


responsibility for one's own actions, 


°, 12 
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In the same Giga of 14 ii schools I described agentes. there was 
* ome « 
+, one school which pended an unusual degree of student choice of courses and 
ok , 
teachers, This school conducts its academic program SEP SESANE to what it 


~ elie the uated sjaten"—tnder this system; —there-are” four-terms in “each - - 


‘nine-month academic year, The students in this all black oer ee school | 


are pr sented with a ’ Gatalog of course offerings for gach ‘term and are 
= ‘permi ted ‘to ‘choos the courses and egutiad to which they aa Be sieeeieas 
Ee ‘There remain’ peared "areas" for which students must build up sufficient 


“course completions over: timé from a | large. number of offerings, and chen are. 


“e 


2S teequentty prereguisites: éhee: must, be conipleted before the choice: of a certain, ex om 


were 

Piet i : course is permitted. The ‘English: and ‘sociat’ studies departments had eis eee 

ge 2 | yi : 
bgt ; ‘most: offerings with ceweat prerequisites. As’ mundane as’ ‘this arrangement. 


. 1 
ia (a 
ay 


a comight sound ‘to an ‘audience of college educators, it was unique among our 


ty 


a Sample of 14 urban high schools, -We-had- asked students and teachers on 
separate surveys how much say students actually have in selection of teachers, 
7 ,? ug wy » 7 


the way each. student is assigned to courses, and the kinds of courses ‘to be 


+, taught in the penta In the ‘selected school, 60 percent of the stagents: a 


ted a great deal of say in selection’ of teachers while the’ average 
“¢ ats So e 


percent in the other 43 schools was only 7 percent. “In the. selected, school, 


re i 
te 
a * 48° percent of the teachers gave the same ‘report, while Laas than 2 ‘percent 


ee was Ene average teacher. response 48 the other ection: ‘The CORDS PATE: 
piescnbanee for a ‘braat deal of say in the way ‘students are assigned. to 


coursés were ‘46 versus 22 percent (student reports) and 24 versus 6 percent Cs 


= (teacher reports); | for.a great deal of say-in the kinds of courses to be 
4 a an ens ‘ F ; . a ae: 


< taught 58 versus 19 percent (student reports) and ‘69 versus. 20 percent ; 


a a 


should create a need for information on which ‘to judge the alternatives, 


‘(teacher reports). If choice forced on individuals does nothing else, it : 
‘ . . ? 


and it should create ‘pressure on the individuals to develop | a "strategy" 
ry 2 i] 


+ with which to make selections. So, if students are > présented ‘etth! ‘academic he 


options, they need to learn.what the important consequences are of each apebone 


_and they need to deve lop some strategy for themselves which gives some, .- re 


‘taplieie Eankeivg to /the co&ts and rewards: of alternative courses of action, 


fri) a, 
Depending on whether the alternatives presented to students are waidbatt ‘ 


_ about content, obligations, -time, teachers or grades, we meuie: expect students 


to be ‘wore aware of both“their own strengths and weaknesses and of the long- <. . 


and short-run consequences of the alternative choices, The survey data ; 


- permits. us to examine one of these /results: the attention -and information 


. 


on the part of students to long-ru - academic ‘plans. ; ’ 
; . . - * * ve 


Table 2° shows that there are no statistically significant differencés 
? 


in expressed college plans between the aden in the academic-choice 

school and those. in other. schools, after differences in = a “sex, race 

‘and SES are Kien take account. On the athe hand, there is a errs 
significant difference in "college-re lated activities": the students in 

the academic-choice pefiaad are more likely to- have read college catalogs, 
communicated with specific colleges, and talked at length with teachers and 
“with counselors about pounckiae colleges. This sigutficant relationship: ; 


is not reduced when, the students’ expressed plans*for college is added as 


a control ‘variable along with grade, sex, race, and SES, In other words, 


“” * 


» - od =. 
. ' i ‘ i 
4 r 
‘ ; 


a 
a 


, 


j ; the atidents who have been forced to make regular academic choices in high 
school seem to be more_aware of, and have paid more asentton to, siaaias 9 


o tion about long-run academic ‘consequences of their education, nich Bppeas 


~ to be more "strategic" in approaching academic plans, ‘to, have considered 


ld : _ 
and weighed the costs and rewards of a number of educational alternatives, 


‘ 
‘. 


i ae 
Melvin Seeman's research, on alienation, and information seeking ‘or learn” . 


ing is Felevant here (1962; 1967; 1969; Beckford ane Neal, 1969), Mis studies 


rok 


phage that Sndtebindia pay most. attention to envtronpental cues a learn new 


facts. sci matters where they feel ‘they have some control or chotce, In he 


same vay, i sghools wish students to pay attention to Fetedeunnen about how 


Ny 4 


their présent instruct ion may, ibe important - for future occupational and life 
goals, then they should consider providing alternatives for student choice 


that have different relevance for various’ goals, ~ If academic choicés are 
‘offered that can have attferent explicit long- run consequences for ‘students, 


we mont expect students to peek and be nawepeae to knowledge about long 


*. 


' 


- range goals and how schooling tan play an instrumental role in achieving 


ig Ua these goalse, : z oeitg gr etyee 
are "  S 3 tae a ca: ; 
‘I do not cite this evidence from a single school to argue only that pro- 


. 
*. 


viding regular Hetetic choices. in-all high schools witl be a ma jor improve- 


ace (although I do believe it would be a step in the’ right direct ion) .. | ad 
: : would prefer to urge ‘that we think about various ways of requiring students 
* to make regular choices that have real differences and real ‘consequences in 


order to capture their attention for long-range goals,and to provide regular 


, 


» 


, eciao!, openness attd- (espacial ty) family deci s fon-making style are significantly 


a . ~ aa i. ef 7 F 15: ah 
¢ ne "aoa, c - » : : Y 
reasons for them‘to seek information on~hew their behavior as students may 

, a ‘ ' 


5 . = ‘ 
be related to long-range Roa lsh os ; - 


t., 


"Related evidence on how requiring student participatiomin scadentc 
Fh ke : 
consumer decisions, may help develop internal mot jvat ion can be drawn Fee 


e 
Me, 


recent study of "open" and "traditional" schools. (This study will be dis- a 


cussed in more detail in another paper in this sympos Lum.) Open ‘schools’ 
fc: ; a 
frequent ly pe students with regular academic choices of classroom 2 


eee as well as ‘placing less’ restrictions on student béhavior ti the 
elassroon. vIn this study; we’ ols measured the fami ly decision-making style » 


Y 


to gauge, ‘how much. students ei responsibility for decisions made seneeentie 


n ge he oa . 


: ‘them in the home « one of our interests in this research was. 88 examine | the } at 


effects bn student "sel fozeLiance! from experiences. in ape schools and 
Avolvement. in family decrens that ‘eave them regular practice at exercising 

, ’ * 
-and testing independent judgments. The self-reliance scale was drawn, from Bed 


- 


eS og : : : 
“student qeatlonnatte tesponses intended to measure an individual's general, 
. ‘*~ Ve 4 ‘i 


willingness to act without depending upoit, peer approval of close supervision, 

eens Ss gives. the recures: ‘of a multiple regression analysis of student 
oy ; os . 

self-reliance’ on school openness, family Hiclelow-mitting style ang a number fe 


of. other family and Sackgrour variables.- These haute tilteaes that both, 


, ts 


related a student self-reltance, with the other variables taken into accopnt: __ 


students from more open scinate and. with greater involvement , in family * / 


decisions -are found to be more highly self-reliant. : 


‘Table 3 ; . ke 


- . 
. ‘ \ . bi Sos 
SS 
Ly 


t Of course, students may be making academic choiges for simmediate reasons, 
such as easy grades or minimum work. We need a on how deciston-making 
strategies develop when adolescents are required fo make important choices. 

We dsked a hypothetical question on some of these issues, and the answers tndicated 
that students would select both some demanding and some easy, courses each time, if. 
they were given a number of simultaneous course choices to make. The subjects ; 
of demanding and easy courses chosen were directly related to the students' 
relative performance in similar courses previously. See Tables A, B and C in 


the appendix to this paper. 


) fa <5 16 a 7 oie 


, & c Pe : «ts “ 
One interpretation of these findings is that we need to give regular 
practice in exercising ‘Buona and independence RO prance individuals who | 
- |, 


3 ; are capable of resisting Fe pressures with enough confidence in thebe ear 


skucanus and decisions, If sah cont inue to make most of the tportant 


shiva for students, shy will, delay He development of ‘self- teliant 


to the long-range aay of students, then Pea Its only znaedecty address i, 


© 
‘the igsues, ‘wed ‘some are based. on’ small or ielected saing 


| . a 
es, They | ‘do give. o 


reason to ‘expect that ee authority syatems established in our 5e 


Co 


4 


processes may be an lanertant in deve loping new saitvaniausl So ae 
- ‘for learning. If we are to app al to students tong=term goals as a reason 


‘ work hard” in Bchoel, methods are needed to enceurape “them to’ seek informa- 
c Ms . 7 t 
Moy tion anes long-range outcomes’ and to persuade them of the relevance ‘off, 


*. 


sennuinte experiences for these goala." An authority system. that ‘inn all 


the important decisions for students, and that Links ® practice at self- 
- % . & 
reliance, appears to be the ‘usual school practice and opposite to what is (© 
ey poy : 

aA 
feuded: to foster pest ameek of internal. motivation. 


’ 


~ 


. : 2 7 
i TABLE 1 


Summary of Multiple Regression Analyses of Student Satisfaction — 


Pe oo _ with Rules and with Partigipation in Rule-Making 


pm + ok . 
: : (b = standardized regression coefficient; t = test statistic; 
nN ee a. TBS R = mltiple correlation coefficient, n = sample size.) 


ae _ The measurement scales for each variable are defined on the next page. . 
ia ‘ : ‘i Ol -O00020Ww_ eo = - r ‘ 3 
es Dependent Variable \ F “ 
Independent - eae aa sc RRR i ia A IER AEE ona 
Variable . Yruancy ; s Vandalism Student Protests 


Ley : 5s — b : t wy." eb es oe: t os 
“Batletaction with eh ae aa 
_. Satisfaction w : od ; 5 ie ; Za 
. existing rules - a 22.57 -.078 4.66 115 Bae 


a * 


Satisfaction with 


7 participation in tae 25 #7437 7.146 © -8.71 = =.185 911.18 
Fe rule-making : ww, 2 & 
/ Perceived quality be . 
of school instruc- | ; -.147 — ~8.60 -. 106 “6.29 +-.100 -6.00 
tion, ‘ ae! Te 
R Grade -° 062° 455 O86 =Z.16 028 1.73 
Sex" .- ) -.064 3.78 -=.114 -6.65 © =.034 1.98 
: ; ety, & od 
Race . 092 © 3.23 + =.109 M4 ~6.26 ~.150 -8.75, 
, 43 ‘ “ ‘ * ‘ < 
Family socio- ie oP : : “ 
economic ‘status #6023 =. #135 048 2.78 050 2.93 


n ee 3,450 3,450  .- -°3,450 
ar | 237 .!:; ne ait, 
“ ‘ ‘ 4 


a, Sex‘is scored 1 = Female, 0 = Male, for these dnalysés. 


* De Race is scored 1= Black, 0 = White, for these analyses. 


ry 


* 


; 2 
u a ‘ 2 
. “n 


Measurement of Variables 
in Table 1 


' Variable _ : Questionnaire itema(s): and sce . 


Truancy 


¢ 


Pe 


Vandalism 


. 


“Student protests 


70 
ye 


Student satisfaction rey 


“with existing ‘school 


tules 


‘Stu@fint satisfaction — 


with their: partici- 


pation in rule-making. ; 


Perceived quality of 
instructional program 


.e° 


e 


¢ ee 


® 


. 


. Family socioveconomic 


status 


- 


« 


*° 


onsite ‘the last, school- year, did you ever stay away from 
school just because you didn't want to come?" Never-= 


"1; Yes, for 1 or 2 days = 2; Yes, for 3 to 6 days = 3; Yes, 


for 7 to 15 days = 4; Yes, for 16 or more days = 5, 


“Suppose you saw some students who were damaging property ~ 

of this school, would you feel sorry to see this happen?" ° } 
Very sorty = 1; Somewhat worry = 2 Moulen. t care = 3% t. 
_ Not sorry at all = 4, 


"Students can only get really important changes — by 
_ having a protest or demonstration to force the change." 
~@ Strongly Agree = 4; Agree #3; Disagree = 2; Strongly 
™ pisagree = 1, 


“What do you think of the different rules and aye. t, fee 
are done at this school?. Are they very good, very ‘bad,’ ~, * 
or somewhere -in between: | The rules this school: a peout 
dress codes, hair styles, "smoking. hall passes; Aeiclied Se 
(Scores range sii Very good = 5; to Very bad = 1). pee ae 


The scale score ‘te the difference between answers ‘to ‘two. Re 
questions; 1) "How often do students actuaily have an 
important part now in deciding.things here at this school? 
[regarding] school rules such. as dress codes, hair, styles,’ 


- smoking rules,-hall passes, etc," and (2) "How often do * 


‘you think students should have an important part -in the 


future in deoiding things here at this school? [regarding] 
school rules, such as dress codes, haitystyles, smoking 
rules, hall passes, etc," Each separatetitem is scored 

from 5 for 'always” to 1 for 'never'; so that the difference 
between the item scores can range in value from nt to +4, 


The scale score is the combination of responses to three 
items: .(1) "Compared to’ bther schools, this school pro- 
vides a first-rate education." (Agree = 1, Disagree = 0); 
(2). "Do you think attending this high school gives a 
student a better or worse c}tance of getting into a 
first-rate coflege than some other high school in this . 
system?" (3) "Do you think phone tia this school gives - 

a better:.or worse chance of getting a good job?" The 
second and third items are scored as follows: Much better, 
or A little better = 1, About the same, or A little worse, _ 
or Much worse = 0, : 

The scale score is.a weighted combination of six variables: 
(1) number of siblings, (2) father's education, (3) mother's 
education, (4) number of material possessions in the home 
.(from a chack list of 10 items), (5) presence of real father 
in the home, (6) presence of real mother in the home. The 
weights for the six (standardized) variables in the above 
order are -.14, .15, .As, -.11, .04, .02. These wetghts 
were obtelned from a multiple regression of student's 
college plans on the six measures ., . 
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®, TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF REGRESSIONS OF COLLEGE PLANS AND COLLEGE-RELATED ACTIVITIES 
a - q . t 
ON ACADEMIC CHOICE SCHOOL, GRADE, SEX, RACE, AND SES : | 


(b= standardized regression coefficient; t= associated test statistic) 
; 


Xf 


<< . Pepyeent Variablea: 


. 
‘ « ' 


Independent Vartablen/ : : - : nC ’ 


i. 
Ae E iL College Related Activities 


: oy me or 
& es 
Grade’ (+ = 12th higher) te 


a ; 
Sex (¥ ¥ Females higher) 
‘Race (+ = Whites higher) - 


. Fey 
SES hes 
. % fits | 


‘Col lege Plans 


« 


Sample size (n) 


Multiple correlation (2) 
Bg y ‘. 7 £ 


. ; . 3 
¥ »®. a a “ 


a. College Related Activities is a scale ‘based on four questionnaire items: 
-"In the! past 14 months , have you ever written or talked to a college official 
about /going to\his college?" 
“Have you ever read a college catalog?” 
"Have you talked jin detail to a school counselor about specific colleges?” 
bias a talked jin detail to teachers about specific colleges?" 


Sa 


leo 


. ; 

’ s As [et * 
\ : 
4 : .  # . 
; , ; 
a i ; 
3 


* te: 


‘ TABLE 3 


v 


- ‘ 


* 7, 


(b = standardized regression coefficient; ‘t = associated 
. . “49 . 


‘ 


SUMMARY OF MULTIPLE REGRESSIONS.OF SELF-RELIANCE ON 
OPENNESS. OF SCHOOL PROGRAM AND STUDENT FAMILY AND 
BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS, BY EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


\, 


% 


: re 
* d “a 
¢ Independent aa Self-reliance 
Variables: 3 ; 
r at : Secondary Elementary 
- b (t) b ae 
School Authority: 
Pe os Openness of school 068 | © 3.0 
, Family Authority: _ ee 
; Decision-making style ~288 12.0 
— Rules in the home .069. 2.8 
ial \ ww i, 
ve Background: ‘ P 
‘ Age a ant 
Sex(+= Males higher) -.096 -4.2, 
Race(+= Whites higher) .020 1 
ts : 
Parents' education -O11 0.4, 
- Possessions in the 
area home .064 2.5 
seat - ae ee * ‘ - 
eg Family size 036 1.6 
7 
\ 1 ‘ ‘ 
Sample size (a) 1700 
| 4 oe ’ ° 
fash Multiple correlation (R?) 190 .139 


J: McPartLand 
School Authority, Systems, 
_ , AERA April 6, 1977 
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TABLE A! 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES TO THE QUESTION: 


"Suppose you were to take four subjecta fext term (English, 
i Mathematics, Science, and Foreign Language) and you could 
choose the highest level or average level or Towest level 
@ ; section in each case, which would you choose? (The highest 
level covers the subject best,, but you may have to work 
harder to get a good grade.) ; 


ay é F ‘ - ny < . 


Ye oe 55.6. . 15° 
"454 a Se ee ae 
7 Oe a ae 57.2 re 


22.6 . 48,3" 29,0 


TABLE B 


i PERCENT OF STUDENTS WHO CHOOSR DIFFRRENT NUMAERS OF. COURSRS AT THE HIGHEST -J.EVEI, 4, 
anes J : ; - ’ 
' . ‘ . . 
1 


- 


| 0 high choices - . 30% 
: 1 high choice -- 327, 
I! & panei 2s 22% ia 
' - . ys ; 3. high ‘choices -- 9% # 
i | | ‘ 4 high choices - —* 7% . Soi ’ 


be Highest Level, % Average Level rs Lowest Level e 


e+ tA oo | boy 
: ’ ; TABLE ¢ | ee ; 
° : a ' ” ‘ k « | t ‘ : : 
"¢ SUMMARY, OF MULTIPLE REGRESSIONS OF STUDENT COURSE CHOICES IN ENGLISH AND’ MATH 
. er Ww ‘ ; ON GRADES, GRADE LEVEL, SEX, RACE AND SES I ' 
a} : % - e ; . She S cae ; : . é 
te ‘ . 7 . 
Rs 8c: ‘ 
me ty be . Dependent Variables 
a A 
ae Independent Variables Hath: Choless 


pre _- Grade Level 
, . (4+.= 12th higher) 
ra Sex 
ey (+ = Females higher) 
eo 3 , F : rs 
Race 
ae *, Satan Mg (+ = Whites higher) © 


_Math’Grade “ Q 262 
Englih Grade Q 263: 


Grade Point Average 0 des 


° . e ) 


